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he has anticipated the verdict of history. Conkling, Blaine, Hill, Hoar, 
Piatt, Quay, Cleveland, the giants of yesterday are dismissed in a few 
curt phrases. " Not many of them were great orators," says the author 
of the post-bellum Senators, " or widely known as profound students 
of politics in its historical and comparative aspects. . . . They com- 
manded respect and admiration for their practical achievements: but 
it is questionable whether the names of more than two or three will 
be known a century hence, save to the antiquarian." 

Professor Beard apparently has few political heroes. Perhaps his 
philosophy of things political and economic does not admit of heroes; 
but he possesses a faculty of generalization, which applied to the difficult 
theme of current politics, produces results which ought to be of value 
to politicians practical as well as speculative. A general discussion of 
the constitutional and social results of this interesting quarter of a 
century in American political life would have pleased many readers. 
The work is provided with a carefully selected Bibliography, a 
concession to the conventional which one would hardly expect after 
reading the Preface. 



The Beginnings of Colonial Maine (1602-1658). By Henry S. Bur- 
rage, D. D., State Historian. Printed for the State. Portland, 
Maine. 1914. Pp. 412. 

This is a welcome addition to American local history. It covers a 
period which has hitherto been scantily dealt with by historians, and is 
based on much new and valuable material which is for the first time 
woven into a connected narrative. It is a record of half a century of 
effort on the part of the men who were for the most part commercial 
adventurers drawn by the lure of fishing and trading to establish per- 
manent settlements in this portion of the Western World. After a chap- 
ter on Early English Voyages to the American Coast, the author de- 
scribes the various expeditions, commencing with that of Gosnold and 
Pring and the settlements in Maine down to the time when Maine 
accepted the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Though there is constant 
reference to the changing political conditions in England, the work is 
local in character and local in its appeal. There is practically no refer- 
ence to, and no attempt at detailed description of the geographical, phy- 
sical, or ethnological conditions in what was designated as early as 1622 
the Province of Maine. 

While a tone of deep admiration runs through the book for the 
English settlers on the Atlantic seaboard, the French come in for very 
little notice or praise. De Monts' failure to establish a French colony 
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is attributed to reasons far from favorable to the colonists who accom- 
panied him. "It is difficult to account for De Monte' failure on any 
other ground than that of weakness in most of the colonists. Aside 
from Champlain, and a few others, it may be, the colonists of Port 
Royal were not of such stuff as is required in the founders of states, or 
in the beginnings of any large enterprise. . . . The colonists were too 
easily discouraged. They were lacking in high aims and the cheerful 
endurance of great hardships." In view of what the French accom- 
plished elsewhere, and of what is repeated in every chapter in regard 
to the commercial aims of all the English expeditions these strictures are 
without much historical worth as explaining the French failure. 

Much minute attention is given to the details of the various expe- 
ditions which led to the colonization of Maine. Full credit is done to 
a race of hardy, adventurous and daring mariners, whose tenacity of 
purpose in the face of dangers and discouragement deserved the reward 
they enjoyed of founding a nation. 

The author's general conclusion seems hardly just to the Founders 
of Colonial Maine. He explains the failure of the Maine settlements to 
grow and prosper as did the settlements in other parts of New England 
on the ground that " the men who were influential in these settlements 
were largely on the wrong side. Neither they nor their promoters in 
England were inspired by the high ideals with reference to freedom, 
religion and governmental interests that drew to the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay the Pilgrims and the Puritans." Colonial Maine accepted 
or was forced to accept the jurisdiction of Massachusetts ; but the Maine 
colonists could have worked out their destiny apart from their Puritan 
neighbors. 



Catholic Footsteps In Old New York: A Chronicle of Catholicity 
in the City of New York from 1524 to 1808. By William 
Harper Bennett. New York, Schwartz, Kirwin and Fausa. 
1909. Pp. viii + 499. 

That the footsteps of Catholics in New Amsterdam and the early 
New York were few has not prevented the author from presenting a 
most interesting and vital account of the history of Catholicity in the 
Metropolis of the New World down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. A great merit of the book is that the slender thread of Catholic 
history is interwoven with the political and social changes in New York 
in such a fashion that one can never lose sight of the significance of 
each incident in the life of the church and the community. There are 
frequent digressions, many biographical notices interspersed in the nar- 



